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“Old Banner Essay,” No. 10. 
DANIEL WHEELER, THE CHRISTIAN MIS- 
SIONARY. 
(Concluded from page 67.) 

But not yet were the active labors of this 
veteran disciple to close. Having once dedicated 
himself “ unto the service of his Lord for the 
remainder of his days,” he drew not back, how 
great soever the sacrifice or the suffering it 
might yet outwardly involve. 

Another field of service opened before him— 
fresh fields to be visited, fresh sheaves to be 
gathered, before he was to be summoned to a 
higher kingdom, when 
“Once and forever his work should be done, 

The warfare accomplished, the victory won ;— 
Soon and forever the soldier lay down 
The sword for the harp and the cross for a crown.” 

Having labored in the broad field of human 
souls under every clime and profession, his 
heart yearned over those who were united with 
him in religious profession in America; and, 
before he had been home many months, he laid 
before his friends the prospect which he had 
of visiting the North American Continent, 
again asking for their concurrence and sym- 
pathy. This was feelingly extended towards 
him, and after putting his business affairs in 
Russia once more in a satisfactory state, and 
paying a short visit to his family resident there, 
he embarked alone for New York and arrived 
at the end of 1838. After nine months’ land 
travelling and preaching amongst his brethren 
in various parts of that continent, visiting by 
the way his much-loved and aged fellow-laborer 
in the Gospel, Stephen Grellet, at his peaceful 
home at Burlington, he returned to England. 
His son Charles, the companivn of his long 
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missionary voyage, and whom ill-health had 
prevented accompanying the father to America, 
was now staying in France, in the vain hope of 
prolonging his days onearth. To him the fond 
father now turns with deep affectionate solici- 
tude, carrying the consolations and joys of the 
Gospel into that narrower circle of human life 
and interest amongst the broader areas of which 
his strength had for long been expended. Here 
he was favored for several months to watch the 
bedside of his dying son ; one whom he had so 
prayerfully trained in the knowledge of the 
Truth as it is in Jesus, and whose parting words, 
‘‘T feel no fecr—blessed be His holy name ”’— 
now fell like healing balm upon the ears of the 
sorrow-stricken group around. His remains 
were interred in the beautiful little Friends’ 
buryirg-ground at Southampton, by the side of 
his brother William ; and well do I remember 
the affecting spectacle of this aged disciple, now 
himself well-nigh ready to be offered up, stand- 
ing by the grave side, with that calm confidence 
of hope,—continuing instant in prayer,—which 
can alone enable the sorrowing sons of earth to 
bear up through the vicissitudes and bereave- 
ments which befall each. 

Yet once again he sailed across the wide- 
spread waters of the Atlantic. Once more, on 
his last voyage, did he embark from the self- 
same spot whence, first, he had sailed on a 
deadly mission against his fellow-men ; secondly, 
on a peaceful mission to the heathen ; and now 
on a visit of love to his Christian brethren, did 
he again watch the dancing waters of the Solent 
dashing their spray against his vessel’s prow; 
but now for the last time. Never again was his 
well-set, venerable form to be seen of men here ; 
never more his tender pleadings heard amongst 
us. He took a severe cold on his passage out ; 
and his constitution, howed by the united effects 
of early hardships, deep afflictions, and three- 
score and ten years of active labor, was unable 
to throw it off. He landed at New York in a 
very prostrate condition, and was conveyed toa 
friend’s house, where he was kindly and affec- 
tionately nursed; but all in vain; and, absent 
from his native land, he gradually sank away. 
Absent, but not deserted. The loving hand 
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which had been over him by sea and by land 
was still near to comfort and to sustain. After 
arranging his papers, &e., he said :— 

“1 have now done with the things of this 

world. I have no wish to live but for the sake 
of my family, and that the Lord Jesus might 
live in me. He has been my guide for many 
years, and [ have declared his name unto thou- 
sands. I have no hope but in Him. I have 
evidence (said he) that though far from bome 
and my native land | am not forgotten. 

I have but one helper, but He is Almighty. 
I could not tell half what has been done for 
my soul. I have the same faith that has been 
with me through life, founded upon the Gos- 
pel of Christ, and which enables me to say 
with the apostle, ‘ Nevertheless, I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life 
which I now live, I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave himself for me. 
Give (said he, in his last utterance) my dear 
love to all my friends. God reigneth over all. 
His mercy and goodness have never failed me.” 

In a few hours afterwards he quietly breathed 
his last. He was buried ina foreign land ; and 
the voice of thanksgiving end of praise ascended 
from the grave side unto Him who had so un- 
failingly sustained his now ransomed follower 
through all the conflicts and trials of his long 
pilgrimage ; who had prepared him for Him- 
self, through the sanctifying operation of his 
grace, and had now been pleased in his abound- 
ing mercy to gather him in peace into the 
heavenly garner, even “‘as a shock of corn cometh 
in in his season.” To one who has thus ditigently 
used the talent committed unto him, we can 
reverently believe the words of his dear Lord 
have been extended: “ Well done good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over 
a few things; I will make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
That he now also stands, washed and forgiven, 
before the eternal throne, one of that innumer- 
able company who stand on the sea of glass 
having the harps of God, singing with the many 
dearly, loved ones who preceded him, the song 
of Moses and of the Lamb—*“ Great and mar- 
vellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints.” 

But my task is accomplished. Truthfully and 
unflatteringly I have tried to set before the 
reader some of the marvellous dealings of the 
Lord with one who, like Paul, once defamed 
the cause for which in later life he was ready 
to suffer all things, counting everything but 
dross that he might win Christ and be found in 
Him, not having on his own righteousness but 
that righteousness which is by faith. 

I have read of many a soldier around whose 
brow greater laurels of bloodshed and victory 
have been entwined; I could point to naval 
officers who have done greater deeds of success- 
ful daring ; 1 know of men who have amassed 
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larger fortunes in trade, and perhaps influenced 
the world’s destinies to a greater extent than 
D. Wheeler ;—I have perused the lives of de- 
voted missionaries abroad, and I know many 
members of our own and other Christian sects 
at home, whose lives have mirrored forth some- 
thing of the beauty and the joy of the faith 
they profess; but in him whose life we have 
now sketched, we are irresistibly led to ponder 
on the greatness of that grace which, out of the 
most uppromising materials and condition, so 
eminently fitted him for Gospel service. It is 
the end that crowns all. ile who has thus 
lived, thus trained his dear ones in the love of 
Christ, and can humbly believe that in the great 
day not one shall be missing, is blessed indeed. 
He who has labored to bring others into the 
same gloriously rich fold wherein he has found 
pasture, whose declining years and meridian 
life have been spent in the service of God and 
of his fellow-men, cannot have lived in vain. 
The career of D. Wheeler stands out firstly 
as a warning—a glaring beacon light to warn 
others from off the dark shoals of youthful sins, 
carelessness, and excesses ; secondly, changing 
its character, it displays its genial lighthouse 
rays to attract men closer, and to guide them safe- 
ly onwards unto the calm haven of eternal rest. 
How little are the glories of this world— 
how trumpery even the cares and toils, the 
honors and rewards attendant on a worldly life, 
in comparison with such a true life as this. 
Seeking neither the applause of mea nor the 
favors of princes, he gained both. Wherever bis 
flag floated, he bore England’s real and noblest 
message to the heathen; welcomed by friend 
and foe, he flinched not from the unpleasing 
duty of admonishing the sinuer and condemning 
the sin. No harbor that he entered can ever 
curse the day which brought his vessel within 
its waters No fellow creature whom he visited, 
no church that he watered, but that could 
thankfully bid him “ God speed.” Honored of 
men, because honored of (rod, his memory yet 
lives j in the hearts of thousands. And over and 
beyond all these honors and blessings which are 
bestowed here on earth upon the faithful la- 
borer in the heavenly vineyard, their lies graven 
in imperishable words, true now as when first 
recorded by the pen of inspiration some three 
and twenty centuries ago,—‘‘ Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake ; 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt. And they that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmanent, 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever.” [Daniel xii. 2.] 


See to it that we keep up a constant acquaint- 
ance and communion with God, converse with 
Him daily, and keep up stated times for calling 
upon Him, that so, when trouble comes, it may 
find the wheels of prayer a going. —M. Henry. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

In regard to the persecuting disposition of 
the early emigrants, who settled at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, in 1620, and those who subse- 
quently settled at Boston, Salem and Charles- 
town, about 1630, was there any essential 
difference in favor of the Plymouth colonists ? 
I think there was none. 

The lecture some time since delivered before 
the Friends’ Institute in London, by Benjamin 
Scott, Chamberlain of that city, as published 
in the Review, has given occasion for the present 
article. 

In considering this subject, my remarks will 
not be confined strictly to the question whether 
the “ Pilgrim fathers,’’ so called, who emigrated 
from Holland by the way of England, and set- 
tled in Plymouth in 1620, were personally 
persecutors, for their number being very small, 
consisting of only nineteen families, who sur- 
vived the first winter’s residence at Plymouth, 
the problem whether these few became persecu 
tors is comparativel ly insignificant, as regards 
the general bearing of the question. 

Nor shall I confiae my dissertation to the 
persecutions endured by Friends; but shall so 
amplify the evidences as to show that, in regard 
to the persecuting propensities of the people of 
the two colonies, there was no essential distine- 
tion between them. 

In this country, I am not aware that any 
writer has essayed a distinction. If such had 
existed, Neale, the historian of the Puritans, 
would doubtless have alluded to it. A disa- 
greement of so prominent a character would 
have produced an antagonism of feeling, and 
would not have failed to leave its mark upon 
the colonial records. 

After having stated in general terms that 
there is no historical evidence that the Plymouth | a 
colonists were more opposed to persecution 
than their Boston brethren, [ shall proceed to 
show by testimony, both direct and circum- 
stantial, that there was from the beginning a 
kindred feeling, both political and religious, 
existing between them; and an equal readiness 
in both governments to coerce in matters of 
conscience. 

Gough, whose account in this respect ap- 
pears to be taken from Neale, says, of the Bos- 
ton emigration, that “ About the year 1625, 
while a minister of Dorchester, England, en- 

couraged by the success of the Plymouth colony, 
projected a new settlement at Massachusetts 
Bay, (the Boston colony), as an asylum for the 
silenced ministers, evidently carrying the mean- 
ing, that though a new colony, it was composed 
essentially of the same class or character of re- 
ligious professors,” 










The following quotation from Neale appears 
fully to establish the congeniality existing be- 
“ Religion,” says he, 


tween the two colonies. 











“being the chief motive in coming into these 
parts, they (the Bay or Boston colonists) re- 
solved to settle that in the first place. Accord- 
ingly, with the approbation of John Endicot, 
the Deputy Governor, they adopted the church 
order and discipline settled Ly their brethren at 


Plymouth, upon the system of their former 


pastor, John Robinson.” 


Moreover, the identity of religious intoler- 
ance in the two colonies is proven by the fact, 
that in the year 1650, about six years before 
there were any “ Friends” in New E ogland, 
Obadiah Holmes, a dissenting Baptist minister, 
was summoned to appear before the court at 
Plymouth, by which he and his associates 
were commanded to desist from their separation, 
and enjoined not to baptize nor break bread 
together, nor appoint officers, &c.; and subse- 
quently, while travelling within the jurisdiction 
of the Boston colony, he was apprehended at a 
meeting at Lynn, and being brought before 
the court of Boston, was fined £30, and for non- 
payment, received thirty lashes at the whipping- 
post. 

The followin; g quotation from a letter written 
by James Cudworth, a citizen of Plymouth, to 
his friend in London, appears to allude mostly 
to persecutions inflicted by the Plymouth gov- 
ernment upon “ Friends.” Cudworth, not being 
a Friend himself, gives additional weight to his 
testimony. He says: “ As to the state and 
condition of things amongst us, it is sad, and 
like so to continue. The anti-Christian perse- 
cuting spirit is very active. * * * 
Divers have been whip ped within our patent, 
and truly, to tell you plainly, the whipping of 
them with that cruelty, as some of them have 
been whipped, and their patience under it, Kc. 

* 1 They are required to take 
the oath again at every successive court, and 
as they cannot, they are distrained over and 
over again. Thirty-five head of cattle, as I 
have been informed, have been taken from 
them by the authority of ovr court the latter 
part of this summer. Nay, they may not go 
about their occasions in our towns, in our 
colony, but warrants lie in ambush to appre- 
hend them.” 

I shall probably cite but one other instance 
to show the intolerant spirit of some of the 
Plymouth colonists. Sewal, in his excellent 
History, states that when Robert Hodgshon, a 
ministering Friend from England, was undergo- 
ing examination before the Datch Governor, in 
New Amsterdam, (now New York), in 1659, 
which resulted in a puvishment as severe as 
any inflicted in Boston, death excepted, the 
severity of the sentence was instigated by one 
Captain Willet, of Plymouth, who was then 
present; and that previous to this wicked in- 
fluence being used by Captain Willet, the Dutch 
Governor was favorably disposed towards 


Hodgshon. 
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I have italicised in the foregoing quotations 
from J. Cudworth the words us—our patent— 
our towns—our colony—in order to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the persecutions he was 
describing were taking place in Plymouth, 
where Cudworth resided. Plymouth and Bos- 
ton are about forty-two miles distant from each 
other. 

If during these persecutions by the Plymouth 
settlers their government had been subordinate 
to that of Boston, it might have been urged on 
their behalf that Boston was responsible for the 
laws enacted; but Plymouth is deprived of 
the benefit of this apology, by the fact that at 
the time of these persecutions it enjoyed an 
independent government, and was alone re- 
sponsible for the enactment and enforcement of 
the laws under consideration, Plymouth and 
Boston and other settlements not having been 
united under one general government till about 
the year 1692. 

J think the worthy lecturer alluded to was 
quite mistaken in interpreting the friendly 
feeling manifested by J. Cudworth towards 
Friends, and also the kind attention shown to 
Roger Williams by other citizens of Plymouth 
settlement, as evidences of the anti-persecuting 
principles of the Plymouth government; for 
that favorable interpretation is unsustained by 
veritable history. A similar mode of reasoning 
would prove that the Bay or Boston govern- 
ment was also opposed to persecution, for indi- 
vidual instances of kindness toward Friends were 
manifested by humane citizens of Boston and 
vicinity, even when the fires of religious perse- 
cution were raging there the most fiercely. 

The distinction attempted to be established 
by the lecturer between the Puritans and those 
he terms Separatists, had no existence after 
their arrival in this country; and their con- 
geniality of character and purpose is sufficiently 
established by the Boston emigrants, immedi- 
ately upon their arrival, adopting the church 
order and disvipline settled by their brethren 
at Plymouth. 

That the Pilgrim fathers, before they emi- 
grated from England to Holland, were the ad- 
vocates of religious toleration, while they were 
suffering persecution, is undoubtedly true ; but 
it is quite remarkable that our Chamberlain 
friend should adduce that mere profession as 
an evidence that after their arrival in this 
country they practised toward others what 
they claimed for themselves while in England ; 
for he could hardly be unaware that the Papists, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Congregation- 
alists, or Independents, have made similar pro- 
fessions when suffering ecclesiastical proscrip- 
tions; and all, when in power, denied to others 
the religious freedom they had claimed for 
themselves when under suffering. 

These remarks are not made for the purpose 
of reviving past controversies relative to Puri- 
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tanical persecutions, and, least of all, to imply a 
censure of the present enlightened, humane 
and liberal descendants of the early fathers, for 
the successors of those persecutors made haste, 
not only to repeal the penal laws against 
Friends, but, with a magnanimity unequalled 
by any other Colony or State, subsequently 
granted them an unconditional exemption from 
all military exactions whatever, out of respect 
for them and their well known testimony 
against war. This kind immunity has been so 
represented, and, if erroneous, some Massa- 
chusetts reader of the “‘ Review” will please 
rectify the mistake. 

As the lecturer quoted from Cudworth’s let- 
ter, or alluded to him, it is quite remarkable 
that he should so silently have passed over the 
persecuting laws enacted by the Plymouth 
colonists, as recited by Cudworth in his letter 
to his friend in London. Some of them are, 
briefly, as follows :— 

First law. A fine of £20 a week for enter- 
taining a Quaker. 

2d. A fine of £5 for entertaining a Quaker 
even for a quarter of an hour. 

3d. If a Quaker, after being arrested, will 
not depart the town, he is to be whipped and 
sent away. 

4th. The owner of the house in which a 
meeting is held, also the preacher, and each of 
the hearers, to pay a fine of £40. 

St. Quakers who will not promise to leave 
the colony, and never to return, are to be im- 
prisoned and kept on bread and water. No 
friend permitted to bring them anything, nor 
speak to them ; aod if they have money of 
their own, they are not allowed to use it for 
their own relief. 

6th. A fine of £150 imposed upon the Sand- 
wich men for meetings, (they being pearly all 
Quakerly inclined), of which William Newland 
was charged £24 for himself and wife, William 
Allen £46, and a poor weaver £20. 

From the foregoing, it will be perceived that 
the Plymouth law-makers followed closely ia 
the wake of the Bostonians, proceeding from 
one degree of severity to another. The last 
law having been enacted in 1660, there is no 
reason to doubt that it would soon have been 
followed by another, imposing the death pen- 
alty, as exampled by their Boston brethren, 
were it not that in the next year, lo61, a 
mandamus, from King Charles II., st pped all 
further persecutions in both colonies. 

In summing up the argument, therefore, I 
am constrained to affirm the sentiment that the 
Plymouth colonists shared with their Boston 
brethren in the persecuting dispositions and 
practices of the latter, and that there was no 
distinction between them in regard to their 
readiness to coerce in matters of conscience. 


GIDEON Frost. 
Matinacock, Lone Istanp. 








BASHAN AND ITS GIANT CITIES. 
BY J. L. PORTER. 
(Continued from page 72.) 

Another peculiarity of Bashan I cannot re- 
frain from communicating to my readers. The 
ancient cities and even the villages of Western 
Palestine have been almost annihilated ; with 
the exception of Jerusalem, Hebron, and two 
or three others, not one stone has been left upon 
another. In some cases we can scarcely dis- 
cover the exact spot where a noted city stood, 
so complete has been the desolation. Even in 
Jerusalem itself only a very few vestiges of the 
ancient buildings remain! The Tower of Da- 
vid, portions of the wall of the Temple area, 
and one or two other fragments,—just enough 
to form the subject of dispute among antiqua- 
rians. Zion is “‘ ploughed like a field.” I have 
seen the plough at work on it, and with the 
hand that writes these lines, I have plucked 
ears of corn in the fields of Zion. I have 
pitched my tent on the site of ancient Tyre, and 
searched, but searched in vain, fur a single 
trace of its ruins. Then, but not till then, did 
I realize the full force and truth of the pro- 
phetic denunciation upon it: “ Thou shalt be 
sought for, yet shalt thou never be found again.” 
—(Ezexk. xxvi. 21.) 

The very ruins of Capernaum—that city 
which, in our Lord’s day, was “exalted unto 
heaven” —have been so completely obliterated, 
that the question of its site never has been, and 
probably never will be, definitely settled. And 
these are not solitary cases: Jericho has disap- 
peared ; Bethel 7s “ come to nought;” (Amos 
v. 5.) Samaria is “as a heap of the field, as 
plantings of a vineyard.” (Mican. i. 6.) 

The state of Bashan is totally different ; it 
is literally crowded with towns and large vil- 
lages, and though the vast majority of them are 
deserted, they are not ruined. I have more than 
once entered a deserted city in the evening, ta- 
ken possession of a comfortable house, and spent 
the night in peace. Many of the houses in the 
ancient cities of Bashan are perfect as if fin- 
ished only yesterday. The walls are sound, 
the roofs unbroken, the doors and even the win- 
dow shutters in their places. Let not my read- 
ers think that I am transcribing a passage from 
the “ Arabian nights.” 1 am relating sober 
facts; I am simply telling what I have seen, and 
what I purpose just now more fully to describe. 
“ But how,” you ask me, “can we account for 
the preservation of ordinary dwellings in a land 
of ruins? If one of our modern English cities 
were deserted for a millenium, there would 
searcely be a fragment of a wall standing.” 
The reply is easy enough. The houses of Bashan 
are not ordinary houses. Their walls are from 
five to eight feet thick, built of large squared 
blocks of basalt ; the roofs are formed of slabs 
of the same material, hewn like planks, and 
reaching from wall to wall; the very doors and 
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window shutters are of stone, hung upon pivots 
projecting above and below. 
ancient cities have from two to five hundred 
houses still perfect, but not a man to dwell io 
them. 
of the Castle of Salcah, I counted some thirty 
towns and villages, dotting the surface of the 
vast plain, many of them almost as perfect as 
when they were built, and yet for more than 
five centuries there has not been a single inhab- 
itant in one of them. 
ined with what feelings I read on that day, and 
on that spot, the remarkable words of Moses: 
‘The generation to come of your children that 
shall rise up after you, and the stranger that 
shall come from a far land, shall say when they 
see the plagues of this land, even all nations 
shall say, ‘ Wherefore hath the Lord done this 
unto this land?’ 

this great anger ? 


make a pleasant and profitable excursion to the 
giant cities of Bashan. 
make toc large a demand upon their time and 
patience, and yet to give them a tolerably clear 
and full view of one of the most interesting 
countries of the world. 


a party of seven cavaliers defiled from the East 
Gate of Damascus, rode for half an hour among 
the orchards that skirt the old city, and then, 
turning to the left, struck out, along a broad, 
beaten path through the open fields, in a south- 
easterly direction. 
ing figure. 
shirt, fastened round the waist by a broad 
leathern girdle. 
dressed sheepskin, the wool inside. 
and legs were bare. 
colored handkerchief, fastened above by a coro 
net of black camel’s hair, which left the ends 
and long fringe to flow over his shoulders. He 
was mounted on an active, shaggy pony, with a he 
pad for a saddle, and a hair halter for a bridle. 
Before him, across the back of his little steed, 
he carried a long rifle, his only weapon. 
mediately behind him. on powerful Arab horses, 
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Some of these 











On one occasion, from the battlements 





























It may easily be imag- 



































‘What meaneth the heat of 
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My readers are now prepared, I trust, to 














I shall promise not to 




















On a bright and balmy morning in February, 























The leader was a wild look- 
His dress was a red cotton tunic or 














Over it was a loose jacket of 
His feet 


On his head was a flame- 
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were three men in Western costume; one of 
these was the writer. Next came an Arab who 
acted as dragoman, or rather courier, and two 
servants on stout hacks brought up the rear. 
On gaining the beaten track, our guide struck 
into a sharp canter. The great city was soon 
left far behind, and, on turning, we could see 
its tall, white minarets shooting up from the 
sombre foliage, and thrown into bold relief by 
the dark background of Anti-Lebavon. The 
plain spread out on each side, smooth as a lake, 
covered with the delicate green of the young 
grain. Here and there were long belts, and 
large clumps of dusky olives, from the midst of 
which rose the gray towers of a mosque, or the 
white dome of a saint’s tomb. On the south 
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the plain was shut in by a ridge of black, bare 
hills, appropriately named Jebel-el-Aswad, “ the 
Black Mountains,” while away on the west, in 
the distance, Hermon rose in al) its majesty, a 
pyramid of spotlesssnow. From whatever point 
one sees it, there are few landscapes in the 
world which, for richness and soft enchanting 
beauty, can be compared with the plain of Da- 
mascus. 

After riding about seven miles, during which 
we passed straggling groups of men—some on 
foot, some on horses and donkeys, and some on 
camels, most of them dressed like our guide, 
and all hurrying on in the same direction as our- 
selves,—we reached the eastern extremity of 
the Black Mountains, and found ourselves on 
the side of a narrow green vale, through the 
centre of which flows the river Pharpar. A 
bridge here spans the stream, and beyond it, 
in the rich meadows, the Hauran Caravan was 
being marshalled. U p to this point the road 
is eafe, and may be travelled almost at any 
time; but on crossing the Awaj, we enter the 
domain of the Bedouin, whose law is the sword, 
and whose right is might. Our further progress 
was liable to be disputed at any moment. The 
attacks of the Bedouin, when made, are sudden 
and impetuous; and resistance, to be effectual, 
must be prompt and decided. During the win- 
ter season, this eastern route is, io general, 
pretty secure, as the Arab tribes have their en- 
campments fur distant on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, or in the interior of the desert; but 
the war between the Druses and the Government, 
which had just been concluded, had drawn 
these daring marauders from their customary 


haunts, and they endured the rain and cold of 


the Syrian frontier in the hope of plunder. All 
seemed fully aware of this, and appeared to feel 
here, as elsewhere, that the band of the Ishmael 
ite is against every man. Consequently, strag- 
glers hurried up and fell into the ranks; bales 
and packages on mules and camels were re-ar- 
ranged and more carefully adjusted ; muskets 
and pistols were examined, and cartridges put 
into a state of readiness; armed men were 
placed in something like order along the sides 
of the files of animals, and a few horsemen were 
sent on in front to scour the neighboring hills, 
and the skirts of the great plain be yond, 80 as 
to prevent surprise. ‘A number of Druses who 
here joined the caravan, and who were easily 

distinguished by their snow-white turbans, and 
bold, manly bearing, appeared to take the chief 
direction in these warlike preparations, though, 
as the caravan was made up mainly of Chris- 
tians, one of themselves, called Masa, was the 
nominal leader. It was a strange and exciting 
scene, and one would have thought that any at- 
tempt to reduce such a refractory and heteroge- 
neous multitude of men and animals to any- 
thing like order would be absolutely useless. 
Some of the camels and donkeys breaking loose, 





seattered their loads over the plain, and spread 
confusion all around them ; others growled, and 
kicked, and brayed ; drivers shouted and ges- 
ticulated; men and boys ran through the 
crowd asking for missing brothers and compan- 
ions ; horsemen galloped from group to group, 
entreating and threatening by turns. At 
length, however, the order was given to march. 
It passed along from front to rear, and the next 
moment every sound was hushed; the very 
beasts seemed to comprehend its meaning, for 
they fell quietly into their places, and the long 
files, now four and five abreast, began to move 
over the grassy plain with a stillness which was 
almost painful. 

Leaving the fertile valley of the Pharpar, 
and crossing a low, bleak ridge, We entered one 
of the dreariest regions I had hitherto seen in 
Syria. A reach of rolling table-land extended 
for several miles on each side—shut in on the 
right by black hills, and on the left by bare 
rugged banks. Not a house, nor a tree, nor a 
green shrub, nor a living creature, was withio 
the range of vision. 


(To be continued.) 
— <r + 


From The Herald of Peace. 
EFFECTS OF BRITISH PHILANTHROPY IN 
FINLAND. 

Soon after the close of the Crimean war the 
late excellent Joseph Sturge, touched with pity 
for the sufferings of wany poor Finlanders 
whose property had been eruelly destroyed by 
British cruisers, started a fund for relieving 
their distress. A sum of about £10,000 was 
ultimately raised for the purpose. Mr. Sturge, 
accompanied by Mr. Thomas Harvey, of Leeds, 
his friend and fellow-laborer in many philan- 
thropic enterprises, visited the country to 
make inquiries on the spot into the condition 
of the people, and to make arrangement for the 
wise employment of the money raised or to be 
raised. They were happy enough to secure 
the assistance of a gentleman of character and 
influence named Julin, who largely super- 
intended the distribution of the funds. Some 
time ago a letter was received from this gentle- 
man, describing the kappy results, material 
and moral, which flowed from the timely 
bounty of the Friends on that oceasion. We 
think many of our readers will peruse that let- 
ter with pleasure. 

“Ten years have already elapsed since those 
days of trial and affliction which, continued for 
years together, first began with the Finnish 
people. The Oriental war, with all the suffer- 
ings aud calamities which always accompany 
that scourge of mankind, had scarcely been 
brought to an end, when, year after year, the 
crops failed; and the severely visited country 
presented a gloomy picture of poverty and 
misery in consequence of the famine. 

Those sufferings called not only the Russian 
people to the relief of the starving population 
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but the English and Swedish, too, seid to 
alleviate the distress by subscribing liberal 
sums of money, and causing these to be dis- 
tributed among the inhabitants of the northerly 
and easterly parts of the country, who were 
destitute of almost all provisions. 

The deeds of violence, though disapproved 
by the English people, that, during the war 
and the blockade of our harbors, had been 
committed upon the peaceful and indigent 
population of our shores and islands, together 
with the heavy losses our merchants and. ship- 
owners had suffered in consequence of the war, 
could not but excite the indignation and dis- 
trust of the Finnish people. The friendly feel- 
ings and the respect it had of old been wont to 
entertain towards the English, and the grati- 
tude by which it was bound to that nation for the 
distribution of the Holy Bible during a period of 
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ory v of the generous givers will for ever live in the 
hearts of the thankful population. ‘ God bless 
them for their kindness to us poor folks,’ is a 
prayer I have often heard repeated. 

me | request you, when occasion offers, to re- 
turn the English givers our sincere, hearty 
thanks.’ 

The statement I have received from the 
provincial department of Uleaborg Ilkewise 
proves the favorable results obtained in that 
department, too. with the money designed for 
the improvement of agriculture. That state- 
ment I will here copy literally :— 

‘The money collected in England was 
handed over to the respective parochial boards 
of Poor-laws, those boards being considered to 
be best acquainted with the economical cir- 
cumstances, wants, behaviour and industry of 
their parishioners, as they are elected by and 


more than fifty years, had thus suddenly changed | from amongst the parishioners themselves with- 


into animosity and open enmity. These hostile | 
sentiments the English people wished to efface 
by generous and charitable actions, in order 
thus to re-establish the good understanding 
that had of old existed between the two nations. 
Accordingly, considerable sums of money were 
subscribed to be distributed among those of the 
inhabitants who had lost their property in 
consequence of the war—the money being con- 
sidered not as an alms, but as a fair and just 
indemnification. 

It affords me, who was entrusted with the 
management and distribution of those liberal 
gifts, a great pleasure to be able now, after a 


out any interference of the government or its 
: functionaries. 

‘ A skilful person was sent to instruct those 
who had received a share of the said money, as 
well as other husbandmen, in improved agricul- 
tural methods, especially in the art of draining 

lin such parishes where draining was wholly un- 
known. 

‘Though it could not be avoided that the 
above-mentioned improvements were in part 
carried out on the private estates of landowners 
land settlers, yet all the surrounding country 
j has profited thereby, partly through the im- 
; provement of the climate, partly through the 


lapse of ten years, to make known the results | instructions given to the whole population of 
obtained by the indemnification- money, as well | those parishes, besides the rescue of the poor 
as by that designed for the relief of the starving | from total ruin, and the opportunity given them 





population. The generous givers will thus 
learn what fruits their liberal gifts have pro- 
duced. This purpose, I think, will be best 
obtained, as regards the latter, by my copying 
literally the written statements of those persons 
who, during the whole of this time, have been 
commissioned to control and overlook the man- 


agement of the funds for support in both of the} 


most suffering provincial departments. 

The statement from the Provincial Depart- 
ment runs as follows :— 

‘I have continually, with great attention, 
followed the management of the money sub- 
scribed by the Friends in England, and de 
signed for the improvement of agriculture in 


five different parishes within this department ; | 


and have now, at your request, tried to get ac 
curate information of the manner in which this 
money has been applied. [am glad to be able 
to attest that the Committee for the manage- 
ment of this money have, in general, acquitted 
their duty conscientiously, and in the manner 
most suitable to the purpose. 

‘The favorable results are already showing 
themselves, and will no doubt be still more evi- 
dent and satisfactory in the future. The mem- 


ito provide for themselves instead of going beg- 
ging. Thus the agriculture in general of the 
| whole community has derived great profit from 
| the works accomplished with the English 
}money. Public opinion has everywhere praised 
the ha appy effects of the pecuniary subsidies, 
| which have been dealt out of the funds of the 
| English Friends ; and the people invoke with 
thankful hearts the blessings of the Lord upon 
the generous philanthropists.’ 

There remains still for me to account for the 
results of the attempts made for the improve- 
ment of the fishery with the money sent from 
England to compensate the losses of the inhabit- 
ants of our coasts during the war, especially 
those who had been deprived of the means of 
support of life, such as boats, nets and other 
fishing implements, &c. It was considered as 
best answering the purpose to apply the money 
to the instruction of the islanders and the coast 
population of the department of Abo in im- 
proved methods of fisting, as they gain their 
livelihood almost exclusively by that occupa- 
tion, especially by catching a small kind of her- 
ring or-sprat, and some codfish. 

Accordingly, as soon as the interest of the 
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capital designed for this purpose had amounted 
to a sufficient sum, a skilful anc intelligent per- 
son was sent to Holland in order to gain informa- 
tion, not only of the methods of curing and 
pickling the well-known Dutch herring, but 
also of the methods of fishing, and of the im- 
plements used in catching the same. He set 
out from Holland with one of the fishing ves- 
sels that sailed from that country to the North 
Sea in order to catch herrings north-east of the 
Shetland Isles, where the Dutch usually catch 
most of their herrings. Here he remained 
with the fishermen as long as their herring 
catching lasted. After having returned home 
he wrote down an account of this interesting 
voyage, which account was afterwards pub- 
lished. 

When the interest had again risen to a 
sufficient sum, a qualified and practised fishing 
instructor was written for from the island of 
Gottland, where the inhabitants, like the Fin- 
nish fishermen, occupy themselves with the 
catching of sprat and codfish, but using boats 
and fishing implements of a somewhat different 
kind to those used in Finland. A Gottlandish 
fishing boat was therefore procured, furnished 
with all the necessary implements and fitted out 
complete for fishing purposes. 


A fishing expedition was then sent out, the 
results of which were very gratifying, though 
the innate distrust of all that is new, and the 
adherence to ancient customs and habits that is 
a trait of character peculiar to Finnish people, 
caused them to object to the new mode of fish- 
ing, which differs from that employed in Fin- 
land, inasmuch as the Gottlanders do not fish 
near shore, but go out into the open sea, where 
they remain for days and nights looking out for 
the fish. 


Nevertheless, a year afterwards a similar 
experiment was once more fitted out, conducted 
by three fishing instructors from Gottland, 
with their own boats fitted out completely. As 
a successful fishing depends upon the quantity 
and frequency of the shoals of fish, this expe- 
dition did not turn out so profitable as the first 
one; yet our fishermen have learnt a good deal 
thereby. * - 9 * 

Looking back at the results of the attempts 
made for the improvement of agriculture and 
fishery, it affords me great pleasure to be able to 
state that they have already now been very grati- 
fying, though not to the extent that was at first 
expected, when it was thought that the wished- 
for object would be attained within a shorter 
time. Year by year the seed sown by the 
noble and magnanimous British nation will 
bear more evident and happy fruits, and the 
feelings of gratitude and respect to that nation 
will strike deeper and deeper roots in the 
thankful hearts of the Finnish people, thus 
strengthening the re-established friendly under- 
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standing between the great nation and the 
smaller one. E. JuLin. 
Aso, Fintan, 25th Twelfth mo., 1865.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 6, 1866. 





Ouro Yearty Meetinc.—We have not 
yet received a printed copy of the Minutes of 
this Meeting, but a correspondent informs us 
that it commenced at Damascus on the 3d, and 
closed on the 7th of last month—the last sitting 
occupying seven hours. All the representatives 
except two were present at the opening, and all 
attended the subsequent sittings. Epistles were 
received from the other Yearly Meetings, ex- 
cepting only Philadelphia. 

In addition to the Ministers mentioned in our 
3d No., Mary H. Rogers, of Spiceland, Ind., 
attended with a Minute. The sitting on 
Third day was wholly occupied by the considera- 
tion of the “ State of Society,’ and our corres- 
pondent writes :—‘‘ The answers to the Queries 
presented a very favorable aspect of the state 
of the subordinate meetings. Less deficiency 
was noted than I remember to have heretofore 
observed in any reports from the Quarterly 
Meetings.” 

The Committee on Freedmen made a very 
satisfactory and encouraging report on Fourth- 
day. In the afternoon a meeting was held for 
children of and under 16 years of age, and a 
Youth’s Meeting in the new house in the even- 
ing—large and highly favored. 

Fifth-day morning, public meetings for wor- 
ship were held in the old and new houses at 
Damascus, and in the meeting-house at Salem. 
At the afternoon sitting six Friends were ap- 
pointed to attend the proposed Peace Confer- 
ence in Baltimore. Another youth’s meeting 
was held in the evening, in the new house, and 
one for middle-aged and aged Friends in the 
old house. Among the Epistles prepared on 
Sixth-day for the other Yearly Meetings was 
one for Canada, and a Committee was appointed 
to attend the opening of that meeting. A visit 
was paid to the Men’s Meeting by Jemima G. 
Shotwell and Mary H. Rogers, and several 
visits were made to the Women’s Meeting 
during the various sittings. 

The meeting closed very solemnly at 5 P.M., 
and it is believed was the most favored and 
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satisfactory one ever held since the separation, 
or for many years previous. 

We expect to give extracts from the Minutes 
when a copy comes to hand. 

ainatnlhatiiediasiaees 

Sourm CaroLina.—lIt is satisfactory to 
find the State which was the first in rebellion 
now taking some steps toward justice to the 
colored people. An extra session of the Legis- 
lature was convened at Columbia, on the 4th 
ult., by Governor Orr, the first and main object 
being to modify the existing State laws with 
reference to persons of color. The Governor, in 
his message, says :— 

“ Itis astriking anomaly that more than one- 
half of all the inhabitants of the State are not 
amenable to trial before the State tribunals, 
and are exempt from all liability to puuishment 
under State laws. The laws of every well regu- 
lated State should operate equally upon all the 
inhabitants.” 

And again: “In the series of acts passed in 
December last, known as ‘The Negro Code,’ 
there are various dis:riminations against freed- 
men which should be repealed, and civil rights 
and liabilities as to crime should be accorded to 
all inhabitants alike. The first paragraph of 
the section, (thirtieth, of the Negro Code), ad- 
mitting persons of color to testify in all cases 
where themselves or their race are directly in- 
terested, and excluding them by implication in 
all cases where they are not interested, cannot 
be reconciled by sound policy or just discrimina- 
tion. The distinction is illogical and indefensi- 
ble, and it cannot be denied that it has its 
foundation in a prejudice against the caste of 
the negro. Ifthe rules of evidence in all the 
courts were so modified as to make a// persons 
and parties competent witnesses in their own 
and all other cases, no possible danger could 
result from it.” 


Acts in accordance with the Governor’s sug- 
gestions were passed by the Legislature. 


— eee - 


The article in our last number, on the death 
of Manuel Matamoras, was copied from the Lon- 
don Friend, and should have been credited to 
that paper. 


Married, on the 3lst of Fifth month, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting, South River, lowa, Josuua Craven 
to Exten M. Owen. 

spiiiilllliicnciainniioa 

Disp, on the 12th of Eighth month, 1866, Hannan, 
daughter of Benjamin and Penninah Cosand, aged 
27 years and 12 days; an esteemed member of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. Although her suf- 
fering was great throughout her sickness, all was 
borne with patience and true submission. She ex- 
pressed at different times the quietness and peace 
of ber mind, and her belief that all would be well 
with her. 


Disp, on the 15th of Eighth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her daughter Mary L. Maddox, Mary T. 
Lapp, widow of Robert Ladd, in the 82d year of her 
age; an Elder of West Grove Particular and Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

, on the 4th of Sixth month, 1866, in Dover, 
N. H., Exizasera C. Bean, widow of Jeremy Bean, in 
the 78th year of her age; a member of Dover Monthly 
Meeting. 
cocina 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY AT DAMASCUS, OHIO, 
Will reopen about the Ist of Eleventh month, under 
the care of the same Teachers, as Principals, as last 
year,—A. Y. Taylor and C. Dixon. 

—aienelian 
WANTED, 
As soon as practicable, by the Executive Committee 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting for the Relief of Freedmen, 
a man and wife, to make a home for teachers, to 
superintend schools, and conduct an Industrial 
School at Jackson, Mississippi. Good references 
will be required. Address Wa. Catrett, Cor. See., 
Damascoville, Mahoning Co., Obio. 
er 
WANTED, 
In a Girls’ School, a Teacher, competent to assist in 
the higher branches; one who has had some experi- 
ence in teaching and can give good reference re- 
quired. Address 
A. FotsHEerGitt, 
901 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
: mci Temaict ie 
WANTED, 
A young woman—a Friend—as Teacher for a Girls’ 
School in Benezet St., Eleventh below Arch. Toa 
person well qualified, this is a desirable position. 
Apply to either of the Committee, 
J. M. Wuiratt, 410 Race St., 
Dr. B. H. Coates, N.W. cor. Spruce and 7th., 
T. Wistar Brown, 111 Chesnut St. 
Philada., 10th mo. 1, 1866. 


meteliiniesaon 
A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 

will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seventh- 

day, the 6th iost., at 4 P. M. 

Saraw Lewis, Secretary. 


The Twelfth St. First-Day School will re-open on 
the 7th of Tenth month. 


atleast’ 
“ Prienps’ Book, STATIONERY AND First-Day ScHoon 
Srore,”’ 109 N. Tenth St., has received an addition 
to their list of desirable Tracts : “ Judson’s Letter on 
Ornamental and Costly Attire;” “The Russian No- 
bleman and his Bible;” “ Believe and Live;” “ The 
Stray Leaf,” &c. &. Also, Colored Maps of Bible 
Lands, four varieties, prices, mailed, 15 cts. ; “ Pales- 
tine,” 80 cts.; “ Bible Maps,” 80 cts. The two latter 
are muslin backs, and in a desirable form, suitable 
for First-Day Schools. An assortment of desirable 
Books constantly on hand. Pens, Ink, Pencils, 
Paper, Reward Cards, Cards of “Lord’s Prayer,” 
Cards of “ Ten Commandments,” Pencil Sharpeners, 
Photographs of Distinguished Persons, 10 cts. 
Address Lypra Leipy, Agent. 


METEORS. 

On the 13th or 14th of November next, (says 
Prof. Newton, of Yale College,) a prodigious 
flight of meteors, the most imposing of its kind, 
will make its appearance, probably for the last 
time this century. Only thirteen of these 
meteoric showers are recorded between the 
years 903 and 1833. That of the latter was a 
sublime spectacle. Arago computes that not 
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capital designed for this purpose had amounted 
to a sufficient sum, a skilful and intelligent per- 
son was sent to Holland in order to gain informa- 
tion, not only of the methods of curing and 
pickling the well-known Dutch herring, but 
also of the methods of fishing, and of the im- 
plements used in catching the same. He set 
out from Holland with one of the fishing ves- 
sels that sailed from that country to the North 
Sea in order to catch herrings north-east of the 
Shetland Isles, where the Dutch usually catch 
most of their herrings. Here he remained 
with the fishermen as long as their herring 
catching lasted. After having returned home 
he wrote down an account of this interesting 
voyage, which account was afterwards pub- 
lished. 

When the interest had again risen to a 
sufficient sum, a qualified and practised fishing 
instructor was written for from the island of 
Gottland, where the inhabitants, like the Fin- 
nish fishermen, occupy themselves with the 
catching of sprat and codfish, but using boats 
and fishing implements of a somewhat different 
kind to those used in Finland. A Gottlandish 
fishing boat was therefore procured, furnished 
with all the necessary implements and fitted out 
complete for fishing purposes. 


A fishing expedition was then sent out, the 
results of which were very gratifying, though 
the innate distrust of all that is new, and the 
adherence to ancient customs and habits that is 
a trait of character peculiar to Finnish people, 
caused them to object to the new mode of fish- 
ing, which differs from that employed in Fin- 
land, inasmuch as the Gottlanders do not fish 
near shore, but go out into the open sea, where 


they remain for days and nights looking out for 
the fish. 


Nevertheless, a year afterwards a similar 
experiment was once more fitted out, conducted 
by three fishing instructors from Gottland, 
with their own boats fitted out completely. As 
a successful fishing depends upon the quantity 
and frequency of the shoals of fish, this expe- 
dition did not turn out so profitable as the first 
one; yet our fishermen have learnt a good deal 
thereby. . . ” * 


Looking back at the results of the attempts 
made for the improvement of agriculture and 
fishery, it affords me great pleasure to be able to 
state that they have already now been very grati- 
fying, though not to the extent that was at first 
expected, when it was thought that the wished- 
for object would be attained within a shorter 
time. Year by year the seed sown by the 
noble and magnanimous British nation will 
bear more evideot and happy fruits, and the 
feelings of gratitude and respect to that nation 
will strike deeper and deeper roots in the 
thankful hearts of the Finnish people, thus 
strengthening the re-established friendly under- 
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standing between.the great nation and the 
smaller one. KE. JULIn. 
Aso, Fixtanp, 25th Twelfth mo., 1865.” 
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Ouro YearRty Meetinc.—We have not 
yet received a printed copy of the Minutes of 
this Meeting, but a correspondent informs us 
that it commenced at Damascus on the 3d, and 
closed on the 7th of last month—the last sitting 
occupying seven hours. All the representatives 
except two were present at the opening, and all 
attended the subsequent sittings. Epistles were 
received from the other Yearly Meetings, ex- 
cepting only Philadelphia. 

In addition to the Ministers mentioned in our 
3d No., Mary H. Rogers, of Spiceland, Ind., 
attended with a Minute. The sitting on 
Third day was wholly occupied by the considera- 
tion of the “ State of Society,’’ and our corres- 
pondent writes :—‘‘ The answers to the Queries 
presented a very favorable aspect of the state 
of the subordinate meetings. Less deficiency 
was noted than I remember to have heretofore 
observed ia any reports from the Quarterly 
Meetings.” 

The Committee on Freedmen made a very 
satisfactory and encouraging report on Fourth- 
day. In the afternoon a meeting was held for 
children of and under 16 years of age, and a 
Youth’s Meeting in the new house in the even- 
ing—large and highly favored. 

Fifth-day morning, public meetings for wor- 
ship were held in the old and new houses at 
Damascus, and in the meeting-house at Salem. 
At the afternoon sitting six Friends were ap- 
pointed to attend the proposed Peace Confer- 
ence in Baltimore. Another youth’s meeting 
was held in the evening, in the new house, and 
one for middle-aged and aged Friends in the 
old house. Among the Epistles prepared on 
Sixth-day for the other Yearly Meetings was 
one for Canada, and a Committee was appointed 
to attend the opening of that meeting. A visit 
was paid to the Men’s Meeting by Jemima G. 
Shotwell and Mary H. Rogers, and several 
visits were made to the Women’s Meeting 
during the various sittings. 

The meeting closed very solemnly at 5 P.M., 
and it is believed was the most favored and 
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satisfactory one ever held since the separation, 
or for many years previous. 

We expect to give extracts from the Minutes 
when a copy comes to hand. 


— +0 - 


Soura Carotina.—It is satisfactory to 
find the State which was the first in rebellion 
now taking some steps toward justice to the 
colored people. An extra session of the Legis- 
lature was convened at Columbia, on the 4th 
ult., by Governor Orr, the first and main object 
being to modify the existing State laws with 
reference to persons of color. The Governor, in 
his message, says :-— 

“ It is astriking anomaly that more than one- 
half of all the inhabitants of the State are not 
amenable to trial before the State tribunals, 
and are exempt from all liability to puvishment 
under State laws. The laws of every well regu- 
lated State should operate equally upon all the 
inhabitants.” 

And again: “In the series of acts passed in 
December last, known as ‘The Negro Code,’ 
there are various dis-riminations against freed- 
men which should be repealed, and civil rights 
and liabilities as to crime should be accorded to 
all inhabitants alike. The first paragraph of 

‘the section, (thirtieth, of the Negro Code), ad- 
mitting persons of color to testify in all cases 
where themselves or their race are directly in- 
terested, and excluding them by implication in 
all cases where they are not interested, cannot 
be reconciled by sound policy or just discrimina- 
tion. The distinction is illogical and indefensi- 
ble, and it cannot be denied that it has its 
foundation in a prejudice against the caste of 
the negro. Ifthe rules of evidence in all the 
courts were so modified as to make a// persons 
and parties competent witnesses in their own 
and all other cases, no possible danger could 
result from it.” 


Acts in accordance with the Governor’s sug- 
gestions were passed by the Legislature. 


_ —. 0m — 


The article in our last number, on the death 
of Manuel Matamoras, was copied from the Lon- 
don Friend, and should have been credited to 
that paper. 


sitiacaasaienliiamnetions 

Marriep, on the 31st of Fifth month, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting, South River, lowa, Josnua Craven 
to E.ten M. Owen. 

iniinanccnililitiiantiate 

Disp, on the 12th of Eighth month, 1866, Hanyang, 
daughter of Benjamin and Penninah Cosand, aged 
27 years and 12 days ; an esteemed member of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. Although her suf- 
fering was great throughout her sickness, all was 
borne with patience and true submission. She ex- 
pressed at different times the quietness and peace 
of ber mind, and her belief that all would be well 
with her. 


Diep, on the 15th of Eighth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her daughter Mary L. Maddox, Mary T. 
Lapp, widow of Robert Ladd, in the 82d year of her 
age; an Elder of West Grove Particular and Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

, on the 4th of Sixth month, 1866, in Dover, 

N. H., Exvizaseta C. Bean, widow of Jeremy Bean, in 

the 78th year of her age; a member of Dover Monthly 
Meeting. 

—— 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY AT DAMASCUS, OHIO, 
Will reopen about the lst of Eleventh month, under 
the care of the same Teachers, as Principals, as last 
year,—A. Y. Taylor and C. Dixon. 

—- — 
WANTED, 
As soon as practicable, by the Executive Committee 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting for the Relief of Freedmen, 
@ man and wife, to make a home for teachers, to 
superintend schools, and conduct an Industrial 
School at Jackson, Mississippi. Good references 
will be required. Address Wa. Catrett, Cor. Sec., 
Damascoville, Mahoning Co., Obio. 
eines 
WANTED, 
In a Girls’ School, a Teacher, competent to assist in 
the higher branches; one who has had some experi- 
ence in teaching and can give good reference re- 
quired. Address 


A. FoTHERGILL, 
901 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
enatlililptani chain 
WANTED, 

A young woman—a Friend—as Teacher for a Girls’ 
School in Benezet St., Eleventh below Arch. Toa 
person well qualified, this is a desirable position. 
Apply to either of the Committee, 

J. M. Wurratt, 410 Race St., 

Dr. B. H. Coates, N.W. cor. Spruce and 7th., 

T. Wistar Brown, 111 Chesnut St. 

Philada., 10th mo. 1, 1866. 


caieeiipiaiciancaans 
A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 

will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seventh- 

day, the 6th inst., at 4 P. M. 

Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 


The Twelfth St. First-Day School will re-open on 
the 7th of Tenth month. 


amendibdilibinis 
“ Frienps’ Book, Stationery AND First-Day Scnoon 
Store,” 109 N. Tenth St., has received an addition 
to their list of desirable Tracts : “‘ Judson’s Letter on 
Ornamental and Costly Attire;” “The Russian No- 
bleman and his Bible ;” “ Believe and Live;” “ The 
Stray Leaf,” &. &. Also, Colored Maps of Bible 
Lands, four varieties, prices, mailed, 15 cts.; “ Pales- 
tine,” 80 cts.; “ Bible Maps,” 80 cts. The two latter 
are muslin backs, and in a desirable form, suitable 
for First-Day Schools. An assortment of desirable 
Books constantly on hand. Pens, Ink, Pencils, 
Paper, Reward Cards, Cards of “Lord’s Prayer,” 
Cards of “ Ten Commandments,” Pencil Sharpeners, 
Photographs of Distinguished Persons, 10 cts. 

Address Lypia Leipy, Agent. 

ee 
METEORS. 

On the 13th or 14th of November next, (says 
Prof. Newton, of Yale College,) a prodigious 
flight of meteors, the most imposing of its kind, 
will make its appearance, probably for the last 
time this century. Only thirteen of these 
meteoric showers are recorded between the 
years 903 and 1833. That of the latter was a 


sublime spectacle. Arago computes that not 
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less than two hundred and forty thousand 


pretty niece with a fair dowry, he proposed to 


meteors were visible above the horizon of Bos-| bestow the damsel in marriage on Marteilhe, as 


ton on the morning of the 13th of November, | 
1833. This display was seen all over North 
America. A similar display was seen by Hum- 
boldt at Cumana, South America, in 1799. 
cbieiiiein 
THE HUGUENOTS AT THE GALLEYS. 
(Continued from page 76.) 

Provided with a small sum of money for 
their journey, the fugitives reached Paris with- 
out hindrance, and there procured directions for 
a route by which they hoped to evade the vigi- 
lance of the guards at the frontiers, and make 
their way to Charleroi, at which place they 
would be outside of the French pale, and under 
the protection of a Dutch garrison. Great cau- 
tion and presence of mind were necessary as} 
they approached the confines of their land of 
refuge, but they had escaped some imminent 
perils, and were actually out of France, when a 
sudden alarm caused them to deviate a little 
from the prescribed route.and tore-enter French 
territory at the town of Marienbourg. 


the reward of his conformity, but met with so 
peremptory a refusal that he at once reported 
to the authorities that the conversion of the 
prisoners was hopeless, and that they were 
‘“ yeprobates under the dominion of the devil.” 
Thereupon a process of trial was instituted, and 
a sentence passed by the local judge, which re- 
cited that the prisoners being of the reformed 
religion, and convicted of an attempt to leave 
the kingdom, were condemned to the galleys 
for life, with confiscation of their goods and 
other consequences. This judgment, however, 
required to be confirmed before it could be put 
in execution, by the Parliament of Tournay, 
and to that city the prisoners were marched, 
bound together with cords, lodged in vile 
prisons in the towns at which they halted, and 
treated as criminals of the worst class. 

At Tournay they were again consigned toa 
dungeon, and the hearing of their cause was 
postponed at the instance of the curate, who de- 


A spy,| sired to have time allowed for their conversion. 


however, had watched their movements and|This process, however, it was sought to effect 


suspected their intentions, and hoping to get a 
reward for his information, he had them arrested 
ata tavern in Marienbourg, and brought before 
the Governorof thattown. Afterabrief examina- 
tion, in which they avowed their religious pro- 
fession, but denied their intention to quit France 
(a breach of truth for which the writer afterwards 
warmly reproached himself), they were com- 
mitted to prison, and the governor sent a 
courier to Paris for instructions how to deal 
with his captives. The rescript directed that 
the fugitives should be put upon their trial for | 
the offence of being at the frontier without a 
passport, but that, meanwhile, the curate of 
Marienbourg should use bis efforts to bring them 
back to the fold of the Church, and that in the 
event of his succeeding and abjuration being 
made, they should receive a free pardon and be 
taken back to their homes. ‘lhe officer in 
whose charge they were, himself a concealed 
Protestant, and full of sympathy for his prison- 
ers, reported to them this answer :—‘‘I give 
you no advice,” he said, “as to what you 
ought to do, your own faith and conscience will 
best direct you. All that I have to tell you is 
that your abjuration will open your prison-doors ; 
without it you will certainly be sent to the gal- 
leys.” Thaoking him for his kind intentions, 
the prisoners declared that, placing their trust 
in God’s mercy and support, they would never 
betray the faith that was dearer to them than 
their lives. The curate then proceeded to try 
his polemical skill, but finding them well primed 
on the usual topics .of controversy, and being 
himself but indifferently skilled in arguing, he 
soon desisted from the attempt to convince their 
minds, and tried to sap their resolution with 
another kind of weapon. Having a young and 








ec 


—— 


a 


rather by temporal than spiritual arguments. 
With the latter he troubled them but little, 
contenting himself with inquiring when he paid 
his visits at intervals whether they were not 
tired of suffering, and reminding them that 
their liberation rested with themselves, “if 
they would only renounce the errors of Calvin.” 
The trial to which their faith was pow exposed 
was a very painful one. For many weeks 
they lay in this dungeon, their only food 
being a portion of bread per day, so insufScient 
as to reduce them almost to starvation. “ We 
became so weak and emaciated,’ says Mar- 
teilhe, “that it was well for us that a little 
straw filled with vermin, on which we lay, was 
close to the door of our cell, through the gra- 
ting of which our bread was thrown to us, as 
if we had been dogs, for had we been farther 
from the door we should not have had strength 
to get at it.” In this extremity they were sur- 
prised one day by having two other prisoners 
placed in the same cell with them, who turned 
out to be acquaintances and school-fellows of 
their own, and who had been apprehended for 
the same cause as Huguenot refugees. The 
new comers had money with them, which en- 
abled their half-starved friends to gain some 
relief from the pangs of hunger. But their 
arrival introduced a new temptation and trial of 
faith. Less stern in their principles, these 
men had been prepared to leave their country 
for their religion, and once out of France, would 
doubtless have remained good Protestants ; but 
they had no stomach for the galleys ; and when 
the alternative was placed before them of a life 
of misery and bondage with adhesion to their 
principles, or pardon and freedom on making 
abjuration, their resolution broke down. They 
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avowed their weakness, and wept over it to 
their companions, who earnestly remonstrated 
against such a betrayal of the cause of truth, 
and strove to inspire them with a fortitude like 
their own, but to no purpose. The Romish 
Church recovered back the two pretended con- 
verts, who having after some trouble obtained 
their pardon, received a commission in the 
King’s service, and were not long after killed 
In action. 

At length after several fruitless attempts to 
procure their abjuration, Marteilbe and his 
companion were summoned before the court of 
the Parliament of Tournay. The evidence of 
their intention to quit the kingdom was by no 
means clear, for the accused, who showed much 
intelligence in their defence, made a skilful use 
of the fact that they had actually crossed the 
French frontier, and had voluntarily re-entered 
it, added to which, one of the judges had for 
some reason, which does not appear, been biassed 
in their favor. The result was that they were 
actually acquitted by the court of the charge of 
attempting to escape, and they expected nothing 
less than immediate liberation. But in this 
hope they were cruelly disappointed. Being 
prisoners of stute, their discharge could not be de- 
creed without the sanction of the Government. 
Reference was made to Paris, and after a fort- 
night’s delay arrived the fatal rescript from the 
Marquis de la Vrillére, Minister of State, con- 
veying the king's order, that ‘‘ Jean Marteilhe 
and Daniel le Gras, having been found at the 
frontier without a passport, should be con- 
demned to the galleys.” This decree, though 
contrary to its own finding, the Parliament of 
Tournay was obliged to register, and the sen- 
tence was accordingly pronounced, that the 
prisoners having been duly convicted of pro- 
fessing the reformed religion, and having at- 
tempted to leave the kingdom with a view to 
the free possession of the same, were condemned 
to serve for life convicts in the king’s 
galleys. 


as 


Under this sentence the prisoners were at 
once removed to Lille, where the gang, or 
“chain,” of galley slaves was furmed previously 


to their being sent to their destination. At 
Lille they were cast into a dark and filthy dun- 
geon, into which no light was admitted night 
or day, and which was already tenanted by 
about thirty ruffians, who had been convicted 
of every kicd of crime, and who were allowed 
to exercise outrageous license against their 
fellow prisoners. Here also the poor Protest- 
ants endured cruel treatment from the gaoler 
and his myrmidons, who grossly abused their 
authority, but after atime they found a friend 
and protector in one of the chief officials of the 
prison, who, having some Protestant connexions 
settled near Bergerac, had been interested by 
them on behalf of these young men. From 
him they received much kind treatment, and 


were relieved as far as possible from the rigors of 
the prison ; he procured fo. them also a respite 
of some months on the plea of sickness when 
the other prisoners were sent off to the galleys. 
Such mitigations, however, could be but tem- 
porary ; the time came at last for another gang 
to be removed to Dunkirk, and being advised that 
their condition at that place would be one of less 
suffering than if they waited till the departure 
of the next body destined for Marseilles, they 
submitted to their fate. On arriving at Dun- 
kirk, Marteilhe was separated from his com- 
panion, and put on board a galley called, in 
cruel mockery, “ La Heureuse,” being one of a 
squadron of six which were stationed at that 
port. 

The French galleys, of which the principal 
stations were at Calais, Marseilles and Dunkirk, 
were vessels of about 150 feet in length, and 40 
in width. On either side of each galley were 
twenty-five tiers or benches, to each of which 
was attached a long and heavy oar pulled by six 
convicts, who were chained by one leg to their 
bench. The complement of rowers to each 
galley was 300, of whom a sixth part were 
Turks, who had been purchased as prisoners by 
the French government. In addition to these 
there were about fifty free mariners, who worked 
the sails and otherwise helped in the manage- 
ment of the vessel; there were also about a 
hundred soldiers, and a considerable body of 
officers, who were required both for the com- 
mand of the soldiers and mariners, and for the 
custody and supervision of the slaves. Hach 
galley had at her bow five guns carrying from 
eighteen to thirty-six pounds each, and the 
mode of warfare adopted by them in attacking 
another vessel was to bear down with all the 
force of their oars, so as to drive the prow of 
the galley into the enemy’s stern, then, firing 
all their guns into him, to board with their 
soldiers and mariners. In this warfare there 
were some advantages on the side of the galleys; 
while, on the other hand, there were consider- 
able drawbacks. In the first place, their great 
force of oarsmen gave them much advantage of 
speed and facility of manevuring. In the time 
of a dead calm, when a frigate would be power- 
less to move, the galley had it all her own way, 
and with her numerous armed force on board 
was a very formidable adversary. On the 
other hand, the structure of the galley, lightly 
built, and very low in the water, made it impos- 
sible for her to venture out to sea, except with 
great caution, and in settled fine weather. It 
was impossible to navigate such vessels in a 
heavy sea, and to encounter a ship of war at a 
time when the latter could use her sails would 
have been almost certain destruction, for at 
such time it was in the power of the enemy, 
bearing down full upon the galley, to run her 
down, and send her to the bottom. Another 
element of weakness which almost disqualified 
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these vessels for hostile action was the danger to 
which they were exposed from their own slave 
crews taking part with the enemy. A consid- 
erable proportion of the soldiers were kept in 
reserve to prevent mutiny, and guns were kept 
always ready charged and pointed against the 
rowers; yet the remedy in such a case would 
have beeu as bad as the disease, for to destroy 
the rowers would have been to paralyze the 
ship, and leave her helpless at the mercy of the 
enemy. The result was that the galleys were 
but little used except for coasting service, to 
make a descent upon an enemy’s shores, or to cut 
off a becalmed straggler. Sometimes, too, they 
were employed on State occasions to convey 
persons of eminence, or in the service of the 
Government, to some port in the Mediterranean. 
But the chief use of the galleys was as a place 
of custody and punishment for persons convict- 
ed of flagrant crimes, among which at the time 
of which we speak none was regarded as more 
heinous or meriting severer treatment than the 
heresy of Protestantism. 

The officer on board immediately concerned 
with the charge and chastisement of these 
wretched outcasts was styled the Comite, under 
whom were two others called Sous. Comites. 
Their implement of office was the formidable cow- 
hide of which we have heard in other slave re- 
gions, and not only were they unchecked, but 
stimulated in the use of it by the superior offi- 
cers of the ship, whenever circumstances made 


At 


an unusual exertion of speed desirable. 
such times the blows would fall like hail on the 
backs of the rowers, who, stripped from the 
waist upwards, were tugging at the oars, while 
bruises and blood followed every stroke, and a 
chorus of yells ascended from the unhappy vic- 


tims. These were the ordinary forms of chas- 
tisement, or rather of stimulant, employed; 
for definite offences against rule or discipline 
was reserved the more terrible punishment of 
the bastinado. The offender was stretched 
face downwards across the wide plank that 
traversed the galley from stem to stern, separ- 
ating the benches. His arms projecting over 
one bench were firmly held by two convicts, 
and his legs by two more on the opposite side. 
A powerful Turk, stripped to the waist, 
scourged with all his force the bare back of the 
prostrate victim, the Comite, thong in hand, 
standing by and stimulating the Turk in his 
turn, if he detected any relaxation in the 
energy of the other. Rarely, it is said, after 
ten or twelve such blows did the sufferer retain 
speech or motion ; but the panishment was con- 
tinued notwithstanding, the patient being 
brought to life after it was over by a strong in- 
fusion of salt and vinegar rubbed into his 
back. 

Twenty or thirty lashes were a common pun- 
ishment, but as many as fifty, eighty or even a 
hundred were occasionally given ; such inflic- 
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tions as these were generally fatal, but who 
heeded the death of a galley slave? 
(To be continued.) 
acide 
ADDRESS OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY To 
THE BLACK AND THE COLORED POPULATION 
OF JAMAICA. 


Permit us, your sincere and long-tried 
friends, to address you a few words of hearty 
counsel. 

The Anti-Slavery men and women of Great 
Britain toiled hard in past years to obtain your 
freedom. They have since watched over your 
interests to the best of their power, and are 
still striving to promote the abolition of Slavery 
in other countries. They now ask you to 
strengthen their hands, by showing that the 
black man can prove himself to be a good sub- 
ject of the Queen ; that he can not only support 
himself and his family, but improve his con- 
dition by honest industry, and that he can 
strive hard to train up his children, and to pro- 
cure for them the blessing of education. 

The present is an important time,—a turning 
point in the history of Jamaica. The sad events 
of the last few months have fixed public atten- 
tion upon you, and a wider interest is excited 
than has been the case since the days of eman- 
cipation. We deeply deplore ‘and utterly con- 
demn the acts of violence which were commit- 
ted at Morant Bay and in its neighborhood by 
a few misguided people ; but the many innocent 
sufferers have our warmest sympathy. 

Your friends hope much from you. They 
would earnestly exhort you to a continuance of 
steady industry. The prosperity of Jamaica 
dépends upon you. Every idle man who sits 
down iu his house when he ought to be earning 
wages or working in his grounds, is doing his 
part to impoverish his country as well as him- 
self; and every man who robs his neighbor's 
provision ground is doing all he can to ruin 
and disgrace Jamaica. 

Let the well disposed, the honest, and the 
industrious set their face steadily against evil- 
doers. There is an old saying that “ Preven- 
tion is better than cure.” Begin then with 
your children. Teach them from their earliest 
years to speak the truth, and to be strictly 
honest. Let them learn from you, their pa- 
rents, that first best lesson, ‘The fear of the 
Lord,” which “is the beginning of wisdom.” 
Give them the best education in your power. 
Commence with them early. Let their daily 
study be the Bible. Do you, yourselves, set 
them the example, bearing in mind this great 
precept :—“ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.” 

Avoid all violence, and obey the laws of your 
country. Be constant in your attendance at a 
place of worship. Remember that all un- 
righteousness is sin. Jesus Uhrist offered his 
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life for our sins, and we should pray for the 
Holy Spirit to help us to live to Him who died 
for vs. In all times of trial and temptation 
pray to Him, and his grace will be sufficient 
for you. 

We earnestly entreat you to remember that 
God has given his blessing to honorable mar- 
riage ; and that his displeasure rests on all who 
despise His holy ordinance. No country can 
prosper whose inhabitants live in disregard of 
the law of God in this matter. 

You are placed in a beautiful and fertile land. 
If you honor God, He will bless and prosper 
you; but those can never prosper who, after 
they have been redeemed from the yoke of 
Slavery, remain the willing slaves of sin and 
Satan. 

Let the thousands of the honest and the in- 
dustrious, the God fearing men and women 
among you, do their utmost to persuade their 
careless neighbors “ to cease to do evil, and to 
learn to do well.” 

There are those on the watch who may be 
ready to take up an evil report of the laboring 
people of the West Indies; but none of them 
can do you any harm if you yourselves, or some 
among you, do not give them occasion. 

It is our earnest desire and prayer that the 
past may be overruled for good, and that the 
change in the government of the islands may 
be blessed, both to the white inhabitants and 
to you. 

Under the impression that upon you, more 
than upon any other class, depends the future 
well-being of Jamaica, we have felt constrained 
to address to you this our Christian Appeal. 
We are, on behalf of The British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, your sincere friends, 
William Allen, London; Robert Alsop, Lon- 
don; Alfred W. Bennett, London; Thomas 
Binns, London; Samuel Bowly, Stroud ; Wm. 
Brewin, Cirencester; John Candler, Chelms- 
ford; Robert Charleton, Bristol ; Joseph Cooper, 
London ; James Cropper, Kendal; John Crop- 
per, Liverpool ; Jusiah Forster, London ; Robert 
forster, London ; Chas. Gilpin, M.P., London ; 
Thos. Harvey, Leeds; John Hodgkin, Lewes; 
Wm. Morgan, Birmingham; Richard Peek, 
J.P., Kingsbridge; Henry Pease, Darlington ; 
Henry Sterry, London; Edmund Sturge, Bir- 
mingham; George Thomas, Bristol; Frederic 
Wheeler, Rochester. 

L. A. CHAMEROVzOW, Sec’y. 
27 New Broad Street, E. C., London, Aug. 15, 1866. 

Be convinced of the pleasure of Wisdom’s 
ways, and come and try them. You are, it may 
be, prejudiced against religion, as a melancholy 
thing; but, as Philip said to Nathaniel, “ Come 
and see.” Believe it possible there may be a 
pleasure in religion which you have not yet 
thought of. When religion is looked upon at 
a distance, we see not that pleasure in it which 
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we shall certainly find when we come to be 
better acquainted with it. 


+2 
From “ Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine.” 
COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Whatever may be the future product of the 
coal mines of Great Britain, it is certain that 
the United States possess a supply which many 
generations cannot exhaust. The whole extent 
of the coal area in the United States has been 
usually divided into four principal coal-fields or 
tracts, viz.:—The Great Central, Alleghenian 
or Appalachian coal-field, extending from Tus- 
caloosa in Alabama, through Eastern Tennessee 
and Kentucky, Western Virginia, Maryland, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and reappearing in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. This field 
has been computed to cover within the United 
States an area of 50,000 to 60,000 square 
miles, of which about 40,000 square miles, or 
25,600,000 acres, are considered workable area, 
It is subdivided into eight minor divisions pro- 
ductive of bituminous coal. The second coal- 
field occupies the greater part of Illinois and 
Indiana, and in extent is nearly equal to the 
first. A third field covers a large portion of 
Missouri, and the fourth the greater part of the 
State of Michigan. The Chesterfield bituminous 
coal-field, a detached district of small area near 
Richmond, Virginia, contains the oldest-worked 
collieries in America, and for many years fur- 
nished the only supply of coal for the seaboard 
towns. The greater part of the area of worka- 
ble coal in the bituminous coal-fields above 
mentioned remains as yet undeveloped. The 
detached basins of anthracite coal in Pennsyl- 
vapia, which form one of the most interesting 
of this great coal producing territory, though 
limited in aggregate area, as yet produce con- 
siderably more than all the others put together. 

The coal area of the United States, according 
to Taylor’s “ Statistics on Coal,” a work pub- 
lished in 1855, was estimated in 1845 to cover 
133,132 square miles, or 85,204,480 acres, 
which was nearly one-fourth of the total area of 
the twelve States in which the coal formations 
lay. It was equivalent to nearly three-fourths 
of the coal areas of the principal coal producing 
countries of the world. Of this area 8,397 
square miles were on the west side of the Mis- 
souri River, and 124,372 square miles east of 
the Mississippi River, whilst 437 square miles 
were occupied by the anthracite deposits of 
Pennsylvania. More recent estimates (from 
the report of the Commissioners of the General 
Land Office) have made the American coal-fields, 
so far as they have been developed, to cover 
nearly 200,000 square miles, or one-tenth the 
entire area of the country. The coal forma- 
tions of British America are computed to have 
an area of 18,000 square miles. 

In 1845 the production of the British coal- 
fields was set down at 31,500,000 tons annually. 
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The product in 1858 was stated to be upwards|for military use; which, aided by the Govern- 


of 65,000,000 tons, worth at the pit’s mouth, 
16,700,0007., and in 1863, 86,292,215 tons, 
valued at 20,572,9452. An eminent geologist 
estimates the average thickness of the workable 
coal of Great Britain at 55 feet, and the total 
quantity of workable coal at 190,000,000,000 
tons. If the whole area of the productive coal-fields 
of North America taken at 200,000 square 
miles, and the average thickness at 20 feet— 
Kennedy calculates that their product will be 
4,000,000,000,000 The relative size of 
the coal measures of the United States and oth- 
er countries has been made more appreciable by 
tuking the amount of workable coal in Belgium 
then that of the British Islands becomes 
rather more than 5, that of all Europe 83, and 
that of North America 8 3. Professor Rogers, in 
a work on the coal-fields of the United States, 
as compared with those of Europe, calculates 
that the United States has 1 square mile of 
coal-field to every 15 square miles of territory ; 
Great Britain, 1 to every 30 of surface; Bel- 

gium, 1 to every 224, and France, 1 to every 
00 miles of surface. The relative superficial 
magnitude, he observes, of the coal-fields of the 
countries possessing coal, will be recognized if 
we compare them by some simple unit of mea- 
sure. Let this be 10) square miles. In this 
case—Russia will be represented by 1; Spain, 
9 - fields of Pennsylvania, 4: West- 


23 anthracite fi 
halia and Bohemia, 4; Belgium, 5; France, 
*10; Khenish Prussia, 10; British Provinces of 
British Islands, 40; 


tons. 


as l, 


North America, 17; 
Europe, 75; Pennsylvania, 126; Appalachian 
coal-tields of the United States, 2,200. Which 
ever way the foregoing figures are taken they 
clearly represent the enormous coal-producing 
power and vast mineral wealth of North America. 

In view of these extensive coal fields in every 
part of the country, it would seem hardly pos- 
sible that the exorbitant prices of the last two 
years could be much longer sustained. And 
yet we must remember that our supply at pres- 
ent comes from a very limited region, and is 
under the control of a few transportation com- 
panies. Previous to the war the Pennsylvania 
product had supplied fuel for half the continent, 
meeting the requirements of our seaport and 
frontier towns, and even underselling the colliers 
of Nova Scotia in the markets of Canada. This 
was due to the facility with which it was quar- 
ried and conveyed to different places. These 
facilities were steadily increasing. Canals and 
railroads were extended from New York and 
other parts of the country to the coal regions of 
Pennsylvania to bring away their product to 
new districts. But the demand was also stead- 
ily increasing year by year when the war be- 
gan. The war at once added largely to that 
demand in supplying our greatly increased 
steam marine, and the extensive manufactories 
which were kept in operation to furnish material 


ment issues of currency, immediately gave an 
upward impulse to prices. 

This impulse was aided by the flood of 1862, 
which suspended operations, and led to the ex- 
haustion of the stocks in hand. These and 
other causes continued to operate, sending prices 
up as a matter of course, till the conclu<ion of 
the war, at which time indication appeared of a 
decline. These indications, however, were 
doomed to disappointment. The attempts dur- 
ing last season of the colliers of the Lackawan- 
na and Wyoming coal districts to reduce the 
wages of the miners, were followed by an ex- 
tensive strike, which enabled the companies to 
sell their stocks at such enormous profits as to 
suggest to many the possibility that they had 
secretly connived at the affair. Certainly the 
strikers only obtained penury for their part of 
the transaction, and the consumers, by reason 
of it, have been compelled to pay exorbitant 
prices Curing the entire winter. There are 
symptoms now of the approach of better times, 
and yet we do not look for any permanent 
change for the better until the financial system 
of the country is placed in a healthie r condition, 
and railroads for the transportation of coal to 
the different parts of the country, where it is 
required, have been multiplied. 


+0 + 
ALL IN ALL. 

There was once a poor man who had not much 
sense, and he was a great drunkard and swearer. 
One day he was walking through the street and 
heard a poor woman singing : 


“]’m a poor sinner and vothing at all ; 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all.” 
The words struck him, and stayed with him 
till they led him, by the Spirit’s teaching, to a 
crucified Saviour. He came to the church and 


said, “{[ want to join your church.” The 
members were astonished, remembering his 
past sinful life, and said, “We must have 


some evidence of your conversion. You have 
been a great sinner.” “I know it,’ replied 
poor Jack ; “ I confess that I ama great sinner. 
‘T’m a poor sinner and nothing at all ; 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all.’” 

A friend said, ‘ I am at times miserable, be- 
cause [ remember my past sinfulness.”’ ‘‘ Ah,” 
said poor Jack, “ you haven’t begun to sing, 

‘I’m a poor sinner and nothing at all ; 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all.’ ” 

Such simple, childlike faith may be well 
coveted; out of self into Christ. “ My soul 
hangeth upon Thee.” Ps. lxiii. 8. 

omnia 


CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICATING DRINKS. 


The commissioners appointed to revise the 
revenue system of the country, in their report 
estimate that from 42,000,000 to 45,000,000 
gallons distilled spirits are consumed in the 
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country annually. In addition to this, they 

estimate that 186,000,000 of fermented liquors 

are consumed, and 10,000,000 of imported, all 

costing as retailed at least $500,000,000. In 

view of these figures, how much progress has| 
temperance made in this country? The revenue | 
derived by the Government from the liquor} 
business is estimated at $47,727,276. 
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till we came to the cathedral. I went in with 
the crowd, and in a few minutes after the Czar 
came in; he stood during the whole service. 
Scotchmen would, in this respect, approve of 
the Russian church—it has no organ and no 
kneeling at prayer. The Rassian church, ia 
common with the ancient churches, recognizes 
ne distinction of rank in a place of worship. I 
saw several peasants near the Czar; the beggar 


| and the prince there stand on an equality before 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION AND RELIGION IN 
RUSSIA. 


The Friend of India, an able and trustworthy 
paper published in Calcutta, has recently pub- 
lished some letters written by a recent convert 
in Russia, who says, of Bibles and Schools. 

‘* | paid a visit to the printing press of the 
holy Synod; they were engaged in striking off 
a large edition of the New Testament. Two 
hundred thousand copies of the New Testament 
in Russ have been sold during the last two 
years. I visited the new Agricultural [nstitu- 
tion which has been lately established. The 
Russian government are paying considerable 
attention to agricultural education ; it is to be 
hoped something may be done for this in India. 
The Russian goveroment has a flourishing school 
near St. Petersburg, which trains boys for the 
forest department. ‘They learn the duties of 
agricultural stewards and the keeping up of 
those magnificent torests which are of such value 
to Russia.” 

The writer made an excursion, just before 
winter, in company with a certain princess, to 
visit an institution which the latter had found- 
ed for the training of Russian deaconesses. 
This introduces a statement concerning the 
character and Jife of some in the higher ranks 
of Russian society, which give us an exalted 
idea of the social condition of a country that is 
capable of developing so much excellence. 

“This Jady has made over all her property 
for this object; she was living in St. Peters- 
burg in two rooms in one of the back slums, 
and for several years had given up her entire 
time in endeavors to reclaim abandoned wo- 
men ; she had devoted herself to that object, 
living in one of the Lock Hospitals. There are 
various ladies like her both in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, who employ their time in fe- 
male education, hospitals, aad in reclaiming the 
fallen.” 

The writer also visited Nijni, which is above 
six hundred and fifty miles east from St. Peters- 
burg, at the time of the great annual Fair in 
the month of August. Here— 


“ Returning one morning from the fair to 
the town, I saw crowds of peasants flocking into 
the cathedral from every direction. I asked 
what was the cause. ‘Qh,’ said my informant, 
‘the Czar has come, and you can trace the 
Czar anywhere by the hosts of peasants that 
follow him.’ I went along in the peasant stream 








God. In the Russian churches there are no 
evangelical dress-boxes, and few exhibitions of 
Sunday millinery. The only seat I ever saw 
in a Russian church was one at Moscow, for 
the Patriarch, but it has been unoccupied fora 
century and a half, ever since Peter the Great 
abolished the office.’—WN. Y. Avening Post. 
<a = 
CONFLICT. 
O, not this cross, my Father! not this cup, 
“Twere death, ’twere death to part 
This idol of my heart; 
I cannot give it up! 
Child, ’twas My band prepared for thee this cross, 
My arm shall bear thee through ; 
My grace thy will subdue, 
And change to gain thy loss 


Father, I cannot bend to Thine my will; 
This stubborn heart will cling 
Unto the cherished thing 

That holds it captive still. 


Come unto Me, my child, my power shall break 
The chains that fetter thee ; 
Fear not, but trust in Me, 

For I will not forsake ! 


O Father! bid me not with this to part ; 
I cannot, dare not pray, 
That thou shouldst take away 

This treasure of my heart! 


Child, thou must lay it down to follow Me; 
Thy cross with meekness bear ; 
Thy Lord its weight will share, 

And make it light to thee! 


Father, the way is dark, and rongh the road ; 
O surely there must be 
Some other way to Thee! 


I sink beneath this load! 


My child, thou knowest not—this path is right, 
Though rough and dark the way ; 
Mine arm is still thy stay, 

And leads thee to the light. 


Father, do with me as it pieaseth Thee— 
My cup with mourning fill ; 
Ouly be near me still, 
And undertake for me ! 
a ee 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—The reception of dis- 
patches by the Atlantic cable was interrupted for 
some days last week, owing to the prostration of 
parts of the telegraph line in Newfoundland by violent 
storms. As some parts of this line pass through an 
almost entire wilderness, some delay in repairing it 
was unavoidable; but tbe injury has now been re- 
paired, and communication resumed. 

A dispatch from London, of the 28th ult., says that 
a meeting of tke Atlantic Telegraph Compaay had 
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been held, at which it was resolved to raise the capi- 
tal of the company, and it was promised that the 
tolls for messages shall shortly be reduced. 

It was expected that the treaty of peace between 
Italy and Austria would be sigued within @ day or 
two. 

A military commission had gone to Venice to 
take possession for the Italian government of the war 
material there. Garibaldi’s volunteers, assembled at 
Lecco, were to be disbanded. 

The ratifications were exchanged, early in last 
month, of the treaty of alliance between Prussia on 
one side, and Oldenburg, Saxe Weimar, Brunswick, 
Anhalt, the two Schwartzburgs, Waldeck, the two 
Lippes, Saxe-Coburg Gotha, Reuss, (younger 
branch), the Hanse Towns and the other Mecklen- 
burgs en the other. 

The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has passed 
the bill authorizing a Joan to defray the expenses of 
the war. The Ministers agreed to a reduction of the 
amount to 30,000,000 thalers, instead of 60,000,000, 
as first proposed by them, but urged upon the 
Chambers that the government should be kept ina 
strong financial position. Coant Bismark is ill,—it is 
feared seriously so. 

It is reported that Spain accepts the good offices 
of England and France as mediators between her- 
self and Chili and Peru. 

The English government is said to be about to 
send still more troops to Canada, having engaged a 
steamer to take about 1000. 

Advices per steamer to the middle of last month 
state that the weather in England continued wet and 
stormy ; disastrous floods prevailed in the midland 
counties, and great anxiety was felt for the crops, 
which were still outstanding. A great quantity of 
wheat and barley was still in the fields, cut but not 
gathered, and in danger of injury from the continued 
rains. The London Times says that the produce 
which had been housed in tolerably good condition 
was probably enough to make up to the country at 
large for a good deal, but there must be much pri- 
vate loss. In the north of England, a large propor- 
tion of the barvest had not been cut. It was thought 
that Russia would be the greatest gainer by the 
shoit crops in western Europe. The harvest in that 
country had been abundant, and heavy orders fur 
grain had already been sent to Odessa. 


The mortality returns in London showed a con- 
tinued diminution in the deaths from cholera; but 
the disease still prevailed in various parts of Eng- 
land. 


Conflicting rumors continued to circulate respect- 
ing Mexico, and the probable intentions of Maximil- 
ian. It appeared to be generally conceded that his 
government was losing power and territory, and that 
its finencial condition was apparently hopeless. It 
was said that an aid-de-camp of the Emperor Na- 
poleon was to leave Paris on the 12th ult., on a 
special mission to Mexico. 


It was reported that the British government had 
advised the Porte to accord to the island of Candia 
an autonomy similar to that of Servia, bat that the 
Porte declined to act on the advice. An officer was 
said to have been sent from Constantinople with con- 
ciliatory propositions to the insurgents. The latter, 
it is stated, have sent an appeal to the President of 
the United States, setting forth their grievances, and 
asking American intercession, in order that they may 
obtain attention from the great Powers of Europe. 
They say that by origin, religion, language and tra- 
dition, they belong to the Greek race, and their 
proper place is as a part of the kingdom of Greece. 

In addition to the disturbances in Candia, the 
Turkish government has to deal with difficulties in 
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Epirus, on the frontiers of Albania, where several 
villages, inkabited by Turks, have revolted against 
the exactions of the government. A body of 3000 
insurgents had attacked the troops. The movement 
is said to be spreading, 1500 vekunteers having joined 
the first insurgents. A dé@pitation had gone to 
Corfu, to carry to the diplomatic corps the complaints 
of the inhabitants. 

A St. Petersburg paper says that all the prepara- 
tions on the mainland and the soundings in Bebring’s 
Strait tor carrying over that Strait the line of tele- 
graph between Russia and America are nearly fin- 
ished. A very considerable extent of the Siberian 
portion of the line is expected to be completed dur- 
ing the present year. 


Domestic.—Gov. Patton, of Alabama, has solicited 
and obtained the renewal of the issue of rations by 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in that State, which, at his 
recommendation, had been stopped. He represents 
that the actual sufferers from want of food, in Ala- 
bama, are from 70,000 to 80,000, the larger portion 
of whom are widows and orphans, and tbat three- 
fourths of this number are absolutely dependent 
upon Government or charitable contributions for sub- 
sisteoce ; and further represents that the treasury of 
the State is depleted, and its credit embarrassed. 
Gen. Howard sustained his request, and recommen- 
ded that relief be furnished from the appropriations 
for that purpose, not to exceed $40,000 per month, 
for three months. Gen. H. remarked that according 
to the last report, in Alabama, there were more than 
two whites credited with rations to one colored per- 
son. On these representations, the Secretary of War 
has directed the re-issue of rations, 


The Government Commissioners, on the 1st inst., 
examined and accepted 35 miles more of the Union 
Pacific Railroad in Nebraska, making 240 miles of 
that road now completed. 


A colored man, named Wright, has made applica- 
tion to be admitted to practice as a lawyer in the 


Criminal Court of the District of Columbia. The 
Court appointed three lawyers to examine bis quali- 
fications. 

Researches recently made in the Census Bureau at 
Washington show that notwithstanding the war the 
population of the country has largely increased. 
The States which have made an enumeration of their 
people in 1865 show an average gain of 134 per cent., 
and the Census Bureau estimates that the population 
of the United States and Territories bas increased 
fiom 31,443,321, the number by the census of 1660, 
to 35,500,000. 

The Monthly Report of the Agricultural Depart- 
meut for the past month states that the receipts of 
cotton in Great Britain from this country in seven 
months of the present year amounted to 1,017,856 
bales of 400 Ibs. each; greatly exceeding the quan- 
tity from India, and almost equal to the combined 
supply from all cotton-exporting coun'ries except 
the United States. The average price of the Ameri- 
can cotton imported during the first six months was 
computed at 344 cents per pound, while all the other 
imports averaged only 27 cents, and India cotton 
only 22 cents. The imports of breadstuffs into 
Great Britain during the present year show an insig- 
nificant cootribution from this country; but the ap- 
prebended deficiency of the harvests, both in France 
and Great Britain, gives a prospect of a demand for 
whatever surplus we may have to send. 


Heavy and continued rains throughout large por- 
tions of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, have recently 
caused extensive fresbets, and a serious diminution 
of the corn crop is feared as a consequence, many 
fields of it having been so overflowed as to cause 
much damage. 





